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prone to intrigue indulge the hopé, of 
managing or improperly influencing Mr. 
Johnson’s successor, it only remains for 
them, seeing how blind they have been 
to the plainest pages of recent history, 
to take a lesson or two in the school 
of experience and pay their tuition. 
Secondly, it is but a reasonable cal- 
culation that General Grant, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the Presidency, 
will win a substantial success not un- 
suited to his martial renown. Indeed, 
nine tenths of those who have risen 
above the folly of confounding the gift 
of popular oratory with executive talent 
concede already that he has all the 
main requisites for administering the 
affairs of the country at this time, ex- 
cept, possibly, the information derived 
from long civilexperience. His general- 
ship reveals governing ability of the 
highest order, circumspection only 
matched by energy, and an unerring 
faculty for selecting the right men for 
subordinates. As to the possible de- 
ficiency alluded to, —and we must al- 
ways bear in mind that there is no spe- 
cial training school for the Presidency, 
— General Grant is the son of his time, 
and, though he may not be learned in 
the statesmanship of books, he compre- 
hends his own age. Starting with that 
political ¢abula rasa, the mind of an 
army officer, — having really voted but 
once before the war (for Buchanan), and 
having always regretted that, — he en- 
joyed the excellent privilege of having 


relations of the institution they had so 
long fought and feared, Grant calmly 
foresaw and announced its extinction ; 
and, more than that, every stage of the 
extinguishing process can now be traced 
inhis military orders, in advance of the 
action of Congress and of the Execu- 
tive. The same remark may be made 
respecting the reconstruction policy of 
the government; its germs are all to 
be found\in the record of his field 
measures, while toward the maturing 
of that policy, he gave his valued coun- 
sels and his profoundest sympathies. 
Of all the great questions which appear 
to demand settlement during the in- 
coming administration, it may be truly 
said that none are older than General 
Grant’s public life, while most have 
already touched him at many points in 
his career, and engaged his earnest 
attention. For the last three years in 
particular he has reflected, upon the 
political juncture, perhaps with the pre- 
science that he would be called: to deal 
with it practically; he has conferred 
with the acutest statesmen of the \day, 
and has mingled with his countrymen 
in every part of the Union. It would 
not be strange, therefore, if the whole 
situation bearing upon the Presidency, 
comprising policies, men, and measures, 
should be at this moment as accurately 
mapped out in his mind as were his 
great campaigns before he fought them 
in the field, and should be followed by 
national results hardly second in value. 
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yas avo, when there was time 
enough, and when nobody had 
rheumatism except very old people, the 
“Fresh Pond marshes” was a name 
that called up far other associations 
than any that can attach, I should think, 
to the dreary waste of brickfields, shan- 
ties, and ice-ponds now occupying that 
region. In those days it was a wil- 
derness, encompassed to be sure on all 
sides by civilization, yet of indefinite 
extent, full of mystery, of possibilities, 
and invaded only by the Concord turn- 
pike, — a lonely road with a double row 
of pollard willows causewayed above 
the bog. Here the Florida Gallinule 
had been seen; here were the haunts of 
the Rails, the Least Bittern, the Short- 
billed Wren, then newly discovered 
and perhaps seen only here, —a saucy, 
chuckling sprite, flitting from bush to 
bush in front of you ; and here was his 
nest, a ball of grass with no apparent 
opening, snug-hid in a tussock of sedge, 
in the midst of treacherous depths pa- 
tiently waded over by feet not wonted 
to such punctual assiduity at more ac- 
credited tasks. Dida more heartfelt rap- 
ture hail the adventurer’s first or great- 
est nugget in Californian or Australian 
gold-fields than welcomed, after uncount- 
ed disappointments, the rounded wisp 
that at last did not deceive? Here, al- 
so, in the remote recesses of the marsh 
was the ancient heronry of the Kwa- 
birds, the Jew’s quarter of the feathered 
community, where this persecuted tribe 
made their nests, and huddled in shady 
seclusion and squalid comfort during 
daylight, sallying forth at dusk in quest 
of prey. Perhaps I am dwelling too 
much upon what to most of us was, 
after all, a secondary interest for the 
off-seasons, or the intervals of more 
regular pursuits. These the brook 
allured, with its steady, tranquil stream 
— then, alas! curtained with stooping 
alders and willows — of devious course, 
allowing the silent paddler, cautiously 
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peeping round the point, to surprise the 
black- duck or wood-duck with up- 
stretched neck for an instant before, 
spurning the surface, she rushed into the 
air. An enchanted stream, not the dull 
ditch that now meets the passer-by, but 
broad and deep, leading to Menotomy 
Pond, to Mystic River, to the ends of 
the world! For had not “the old Cap- 
tain” passed down this way in his sail- 
boat to the Harbor, to Cape Cod? So, 
at least, it was said, and we believed it. 
Though how he passed the bridge at 
the Fresh Pond outlet? No doubt his 
masts unshipped, or perhaps at that 
day Concord turnpike was not. At 
this outlet, where the brook left the 
pond, all attractions centred. What it 
was then is easier imagined without 
seeing it now. Not merely are all the 
objects changed, but there is not room 
enough on the ground for what it then 
contained. Where now is a meagre 
bit of mangy pasture and a row of ice- 
houses, a vast army of reeds and bul- 
rushes and wild rice encompassed the 
shore, tenanted throughout the year by 
muskrats (for the water was deep at the 
edge), and at the right times by throngs 
of feathered visitors. The height of 
the season was about the end of Octo- 
ber, when the pond-holes began to 
skim over and the mud to stiffen in the 
marsh. Then of some clear, frosty morn- 
ing, the youth whose eyes, sometimes 
heavy at prayer-bell, had unclosed that 
day punctual as the second-hand of his 
watch, shouldering with an alacrity in 
itself deserving of all praise his mani- 
fold impediments, made his way by 
starlight up the white, stony turnpike, 
—all silent and deserted save, perhaps, 
a slow-moving wain creaking placidly 
along like some cosmic phenomenon re- 
gardless of village times and seasons, — 
past the lonely farm-house, last outpost 
on the bleak hill overlooking the pond 
(now the centre of a village), and so on 
to the boat and the ambush at the edge 
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of the reeds, there to crouch expectant 
in the hay while the steel-blue heavens 
begin to detach themselves by a lighter, 
almost phosphorescent shimmer from 
the hills and tree-tops eastward. On 
the water all is darkness, yet here in 
the reeds the inhabitants are already 
astir ; and after the first preparations are 
made, and the first moment of hushed 
attention over,—your left-hand decoy, 
quacking slowly in a measured, tenta- 
tive way, making ready for business, 
and the other responding irregularly, 
as if incurious and intent rather upon 
the surrounding possibilities of duck- 
weed, — you feel at liberty to attend to 
these more speculative interests. First 
of all, a Song Sparrow in the willows 
by the road begins to sing, in a cheer- 
ful, confident way, having, it is like, just 
waked from a dream of daylight, and 
then, fairly getting his eyes open, ends 
rather abruptly and inconclusively, and 
dives into the shelter beneath. He is 
an outsider, and ought to keep vil- 
lage hours, but the proper marsh com- 
munity are earlier risers. From the 
pines behind comes the hoo, hoo-hoo of 
the owls, like the toot of a distant horn 
preluding the full blast, and out of the 
darkness overhead the bark of the 
Kwa-birds or Night Herons. A most 
characteristic marsh sound earlier in 
the season is the strange note of the 
American Bittern, like a heavy echoed 
axe-stroke upon a post in the swamp. 
At our sides all is rustling and creak- 
ing. Are they two-footed or four-footed 
these invisible forms that set the reeds 
a-shaking and a-whispering? In the 
wilderness, averywhere, the night is 
the time of noises. In the woods at 
midday Pan sleeps, but at night the 
forest is full of stir and bustle, the rab- 
bits and all the tribes of mice are abroad, 
and the prowlers that prey upon them. 
We hear the squeaking and croaking of 
Rails, stragglers perhaps, and uneasy 
at being left behind by their migrating 
brethren. One flutters across the bit 
of open water, with loose bat-like flight 
and hanging legs, ready to take the 
ground again when he can. The wedge- 
like body and long legs and feet are 
perfectly fitted for running over the 
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floating stalks and making way unseen 
through the matted blades, and he will 
not fly when he can run. A similar 
habitat gives something of the same air 
and build to the Swamp Sparrow. He 
has one foot on firm land also; his 
plumage is like that of the Song Spar- 


row, but of richer and purer tints, un- 


bleached by dust and sunshine, and he 
can sing sweetly too. But now he ap- 
pears in the character of sedge-bird, 
silent, skulking, rat-like, not afraid, but 
shy and burrowing out of daylight. 
Now the surface of the water begins 
to appear, and the dim reflection of the 
more distant shores. On the left the 
high pines of the promontory stand 
tree and shadow one black mass, like 
a black cavern cut into the sky,— close 
at hand or miles away, you could not 
tell. Suddenly from the dim distance 
of reeds on the right a sparkling line 
of ripple comes cutting across the open 
water in front. Not a muskrat, for as 
it crosses the lighter space a slender 
neck shows for a moment upright 
above the water. It might be a Teal, 
but the decoys take little notice of the 
stranger, who moves athwart our system 
in a cometic way, neither seeking nor 
avoiding, as if of imperfect affinities 
with the duck-kind. Perhaps a Coot, 
or more likely a Pied-billed Grebe, and 
where the ripple ceased he dived for 
food. By and by he may come nearer, 
and if a Grebe may be worth shooting, 
if nothing better offers. The Coot is 
only a larger Rail set afloat, with the 
thighs planted farther back, and the 
lobes of the toes furnished each with 
its fringe of membrane to aid in swim- 
ming. The Grebe, too, has divided 
toes, but the fringe is continuous in- 
stead of being scalloped out as in the 
Coot, and in other respects the adapta- 
tion to an aquatic life has gone much 
further ; the body slender, cylindrical, 
the plumage compact and glossy, the 
legs so good for swimming as to be 
good for no other purpose, — all as 
befits the typical diver or “ dipper,” 
who gets his living under water. Just 
as the flush of morning begins to tinge 
upwards into the sky and to show the 
swirl of mist lying low over the water 
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on the other side of the pond, there is 
a sudden whistle of wings and a rush 
overhead, and a little flock of Teal 
stoop swiftly down upon the decoys, 
then as swiftly glance upwards again, 
and with a beautiful wheel, the white 
under-coverts of their wings twinkling 
an instant in the eastern light, dash 
into the water, sending it up far in front 
of them. Both barrels roar at once, 
and as the echoes come bellowing back, 
a vast swarm of Blackbirds, who for 
some time have been chattering and 
whining in the reeds to the right, now 


start into the air, and swoop about. 


awhile confusedly with a crackle of 
complaint, and then, not being able to 
make up their minds to settle again, 
make off for their feeding - grounds. 
Now the birds in the rice and reeds 
at our side begin to show themselves 
more ; not the Rails, they are unseen 
still, and multiply themselves by their 
ventriloquism ; now near, now far, 
whether one or a hundred no one 
could say. But the Swamp Sparrows 
come into sight, and a Chickadee tilts 
lightly on to the edge of the boat with 
a day-day of recognition, like an old 
acquaintance met in an out-of-the-way 
place, thence to the level gun-barrel 
along which he hops, twisting right or 
left at each hop, peeps into the muzzle, 
and, finding nothing attractive there, 
makes his way with one sideways 
glance under the rail of the gunnel, to 
the marsh again. He is not a sedge- 
bird, yet he is not out of place there. 
His close cousin in Europe bears the 
name of Marsh Tit, and he himself has 
been passing the summer in a thicket 
at the edge of the swamp, where in the 
side of a slanting birch ruined by last 
winter’s snow and now falling to decay, 
he chiselled a hole for his soft-felted, 
purse-like nest, and drawled Aha@dbe to 
his mate the season long. Now his 
villeggiatura is ended, and the senti- 
mental fit past; he has resumed his 
brisk winter accent, and is coming back 
again to the pine-groves and gardens. 
While we are seeing him off, the sound 
of a paddle comes from behind the 
point to the right, and gradually a punt 
emerges and makes leisurely way to- 
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wards us, its broad-shouldered occupant 
sinking the stern deep in the water. 
At last he heaves to off our stand, and 
the voice of “the old Captain” hails 
us, asking whether we have seen a 
decoy of his. We have not, but he 
edges in, still unsatisfied, and flings 
out in a short growling way that it 
looked much like a wild one, &c., &c., 
evidently thinking we have shot his 
bird, perhaps knowingly. Indeed, what 
do these young scamps come here for, 
to spoil what little shooting is left? 
There never was much, and now there’s 
none. All this inside the teeth, how- 
ever, for he manages to consume his 
own smoke, though with some rum- 
bling. He still keeps edging in until 
he gets fairly alongside, where we dis- 
pel the doubt which native delicacy 
would not allow him openly to express, 
even to such miscellaneous-looking in- 
dividuals as we. Satisfied that his pet 
is not among the slain, he softens up, 
becomes chatty, at length hearing a 
name which he will not directly ask, he 
looks up sharp and fairly overflows 
with friendly talk and stories of the 
olden time, until we, warned by the 
sunbeams that now begin to gild the 
woods on the western point, with some 
difficulty make our escape. A kindly 
old giant, —beneath all his gruffness as 
tender as true. He has vanished with 
the bit of wilderness and the game he 
almost survived, and now men are lev- 
elling off the oak-clad knolls that hid 
his trig cottage from the north and 
from the Concord road; the railway 
runs where the curving edge of the 
bank met the waters of the bay, and 
the swale where his little greenhouse 
stood open to the pond and the sun is 
blocked across by a line of ice-houses. 
They have turned his place round, to 
suit the requirements of a newera. He 
dwelt there sunning himself in the old 
memories, among his flowers or in his 
boat, silent, introverted, brooding over 
the old New-England times to which he 
belonged. But now the present has 
come in with its far-reaching schemes, 
its cosmopolitan interests, and must 
live on the street, and has no time to 
think of the sunshine or the want of it. 
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‘*Tn treatment of the names, the necessary information is 
supplied in a way which fully unites the great requisites of 
accuracy, perspicuity, and compactness.”? — Pror. JAMES 
Hap.ey, Yale College. 


“T regard it as one of the most valuable works of reference 
in our language.” —S. Austin ALLIBONE, Author of “ A 
Dictionary of Authors,” 


“ As a book for miscellaneous reading, it is full of pleasant 
surprises ; as a book of reference, it is difficult to conceive 
how any lover of literature can do without it.’?— Boston 
Transcript. 


*,* For sale by the Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston, 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


A Remarkable Book, 


THE GATES AJAR. By E. Stuart PHELps. 
Siath Edition. $1.50. 


Sent, post-paid, on 


This powerful and original story has excited gen- 
eral interest, both by the novel views presented con- 
cerning the future life, and by the fascinating style 
in which the story is told. 


“The Gates Ajar is the title of a small but significant vol- 
ume. Ona slender thread of incident, — the story of a great 
sorrow and of its gradual consolation, told in the form of a 
journal, — a theory of life in heaven is set forth, and the com- 
mon notions entertained of it by Christians are severely 
criticised. . . . . The whole volume is full of life. It is a 
work of genius.”” — Examiner and Chronicle (New York). 


‘©Of all the books which we ever read, calculated to shed 
light upon the utter darkness of sudden sorrow, and to bring 
peace to the bereaved and solitary, we give —in many im- 
portant respects — the preference to The Gates Ajar.”— Con- 
gregationalist (Boston). 


“Such an appeal to what is deepest, tenderest, and holiest 
in the human heart has beet rarely made. Only a woman 
who has known sorrow and been sanctified by it could have 
conceived such a book as this ; only a woman of the rarest 
mental gifts, and of eminent symmetry and wholeness of 
being could have wrought out the conception as it is embodied 
in this volume.”? — Morning Star. 


*™* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on 


CHARLES DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In four elegant, durable, and inexpensive Editions. 


Send to Fields, Osgood, & Co. for Descriptive Catalogue. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


FOR 1869. 
Edited by J. T. TROWBRIDGE and LUCY LARCOM. 


The Conductors o* “Orr Youna Forks” intend to preserve the high literary character of the Magazine, and at the 
same time to give it a more comprehensive and practical cast than heretofore. They feel confident that the arrange- 
ments made for the present volume will answer all reasonable demands of parents and educators for a Magazine at once §% 
entertaining and useful. 


The following are some of the principal features of 


OUR YOUNC FOLKS FOR 1869. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. By T. B. Aupricu. One of the brightest and most entertaining stories ever written 


for youthfu: readers. It has already excited great interest, and has added thousands of subscribers to ‘Our Youne 
Foss.” 


Gardening for Girls. By the Author of “Six Hundred Dollars a Year.” A companion story to “ Farming for Boys.” 


How to Do It. By Epwarp Everett Hate. A series of articles for young folks, —suggesting How to Talk ; How 
to Read ; How to Write ; How to Travel; How to Act in Society ; and How to Work. (Gf The first of these important 
and deeply interes: ng articles by Mr. Hale appears in the March number. 


The Wo ld v~ ..ive On. A valuable series of articles by Mrs. Pror. Acassiz, telling about Coral Islands, Coal | 
Deposits, Parthquakes, &c. (GF In the March number Mrs. Agassiz tells how Florida was built by Coral Insects. 


Biographical Sketches of the Great Navigaters, Voyagers, and Discoverers. By Jsmes Parton. 
These will include Prince Henry of Portugal, Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Magellan, Columbus, the Cabots, Champlain, Hudson, 
and others. TT! >y will contain much interesting geographical information, told in such a style as to make it at once fas- 
cinating and p nanently remembered. 


American BF wy. By J.H.A.Bonr. Articles of great interest and value on some important incidents in Amer- 


ican History y ‘ave hitherto feceived inadequate attention. 

Glass-Makir. \-Wining, Ship-Building, and other attractive branches of Industry. By J. T. Trow- 
BRIDGE. [Gy ‘idge has visited numerous Glass-Works, Coal Mines, and Ship-yards, to be able to describe ac- 
curately and g: ue modes in which the various processes are carried on. 

Nature and \ * Life. By the Author of “‘ The Seven Little Sisters,” also by W. F. G. Suanks and CHARLES 
J. Foster. J aks wi ve in the April number a very interesting article on “Wrecks and Wreckers.” 
Declamatio; oo ‘q. (Ge “Hannibal at the Altar,” a striking piece for declamation, appears 

in the March 

Dialogues. RG 

Numerous I ea UWilustrations. By the best Artists. 

Reg: r ua’ tions from Mrs. Srowr, Mrs. Diaz, Miss Mutock, Mrs. Wuitrxey, Mrs. 
Avs: } SOPE irs. THAxter, “ Aunt Fanny,’?? Mrs, WseKS, Miss Prescorr, and other pop- 
ular : 

a * —% “5 B copies, $8 5 Copies, *%; 10 copies, 1. ATLANTIC MoxTHLY and Our 

Youne gether, 

+ ae . “Our Younu #ul r the first four ionths of 1369 will be sent gratis to any person who wishes to 
examine the “i sazine and will se » address to the office of publigation. 
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